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To the Right Worſhipful 


ROBERT ALSOP, Efq; 
| mw PRESIDEN T, 


The Worſhipful 
THOMAS BURF OO r. Eſq 
IEA, 

And the other 
on 
0 


CHRIST HOSPITAL: 


GENTLEMEN, a8 


MPRESSED with ſentiments of 
gratitude and acknowledgement for the 
many ſignal advantages of a liberal edu- 
cation, which I have received under your 
immediate Patronage at Chriſt's-Hoſpital, 


I humbly beg leave to preſent to you the 
following 


following Diſcourſe, which as been diſ- 
tinguiſhed by your kind and unmerited ap- 
probation, and is publiſhed at your requeſt, 


4 #1 "Iam, 
GenTLEMEN, 
with the greateſt reſpect, 
your moſt obliged, and 
| moſt obedient Servant, 


\ k 


Thomas Lloyd. 


2 TiMoOTHY iii. 14, 15. 


But continue thou in the things, which thou 
haſt learned, and haft been aſſured of, know- 
ing of whom thou haſt learned them ; and 
that from à Child thou wt known the holy 


=) Criptures. 


"OW plauſibly ſoever the prejudice 
of education, and the power of ex- 
ample have been urged in order to 
depreciate the influence of religion ; yet, 
that both inſtruction and authority, under 
proper regulations, have their real uſe in 
forming the firſt outlines of virtue and re- 
\ligion, in guarding the tender and defence- 
leſs paſſages of life from the impreſſions of 


vice and folly, and conducting the — 
* | foul, 
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* 
ſoul, till it comes to a perfect man, * unto 
&« the meaſure of the ſtature of the fulneſ; 
ce of Chriſt,” is what general knowledge 
has aſſerted, and is a truth confirmed by 
general experience. St. Paul's exhortation 
to Timothy in the words before us has clear- 
ly eſtabliſhed this doctrine. He ſpeaks to 
him of learning and inſtruction previous to 
his profeſſion of chriſtianity ; he propoſes to 
him the pattern of his Inſtructor, as what 
he ought always to have in view: he re- 
minds him of his application to the ſtudy of 
the holy Scriptures even from his infancy; 
and upon theſe particulars he forms his ad- 
monition to him to continue ſtedfaſt in a 
profeſſion founded on theſe principles; ( but 
continue thou in the things which thou 
6e haſt learned, &c. 


I ſhall take occaſion from the words of 
the Apoſtle to propoſe theſe three things to 
your 
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your conſideration, firſt, The advantages of i 
education in general ; ſecondly, the uſeful- Ut 
neſs of public education; and thirdly, the | | 
neceſſity of a learned education for thoſe in a 
particular, who are to be employed in the 7 4 
work of the 1 | 


As to the firſt of theſe, we read in ſerip- 
ture that man is born like a wild aſs's 
« colt.” We come into the world the moſt 
helpleſs of all creatures, and are indebted 
to the kind aſſiſtance of others for all our 
attainments: : we are born indeed with na- 
tural faculties capable of great and noble 
improvements; but theſe faculties without 
culture would lie dormant and uſeleſs : we 
bring into the world little more than a ca- 


pacity of being taught. 


Various indeed are mens capacities, dif- N 
ferent are the improyements they make 
when 


41 
when inſtructed; but without inſtruction 
very few, if any, would make a great pro- 
greſs in knowledge: ignorance and error 
would overſpread the world, * darkneſs 
* would cover the earth, and groſs dark- 
ce neſs the people.” For this reaſon educa- 
tion has been often compared to the poliſh- 
ing of precious ſtones; they all lie alike un- 
diſtinguiſhed in the native rock, but when 
embelliſhed by the hand of the artiſt, they 
ſhine forth with a variety of luſtres. The 
great difference obſervable among mankind 
ſeems not to be ſo much owing to the dif- 
ference of their natural parts, as to the dif- 
ferent manner of their education. Though 
one man may very much excel another in 
the gifts of nature, yet the difference be- 
tween one nation and another, the improve- 
ments of one age above another, muſt be 
wholly owing to education. There are 
: doubtleſs 
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doubtleſs men born with as good natural 


underſtandings in times of the groſſeſt ig- 
norance, as in the moſt enlightened ages, 


amongſt the moſt barbarous and ſavage na- 


tions, as amongſt the moſt polite and civi- 
lied. When therefore we ſurvey the de- 
plorable ignorance of dark ages; when with 
wonder we . confider the amazing ſtupidity 
and brutal ſavageneſs of ſome of our ſpecies, 
and with pleaſure reflect on our own ſuperior 
improvements, then let us gratefully acknow- 
ledge the advantages of learning, and with 
humble thankfulneſs give glory to God for 
the ineſtimable bleſſing of a liberal educa- 
tion; let us congratulate ourſelves on being 
born in a civilized country, and in an age, 
in which learning, arts, and eines, are 
brought almoſt to perfection. 


Deriving ſuch benefits from Se we 


muſt needs acknowledge it to. be as s uſeful 
C and 
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and as neceſſary, as a guide to the wanderer, 
or a light to the benighted traveller: for by 
its falutary influence not only our under- 
ſtanding, but our will, and all our faculties, 
are rectified and improved. Morality is an 
art, and a very difficult one. We are born 
with a great variety of appetites and paſ- 
ſions; theſe without early care and culture 
are apt to engroſs the whole man, to enſlave 
our reaſon, and betray us into numberleſs 
follies and vices. Our paſſions therefore 
muſt be reſtrained, before they are grown 
too headſtrong, and the feeds of vice pluck- 
ed up, before they have taken too deep root 
in our hearts; we muſt in our tender years 
be formed to the practice of virtue, and ſea- 
ſoned betimes with a ſenſe of duty, and'love 
of religion. 


The education of youth is a taſk, that 
will "Ye the ſkill of the moſt prudent, and 
employ 
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employ the care and application of the moſt 

| vigilant, Hrecepi muſt | be given upon precept, 
and line upon line. Frequent inſtructions 
and repeated admonitions will be found ne- 
ceſſary to keep them ſteady in the purſuit of 


virtue and happineſs, to fortify them againſt 
the temptations that every where ſurround 


them, and preſerve them from the ſpreading 


infection of vice and irreligion: to guard the 
avenues. of the heart the head ſhould be 


carefully fortified; and the innocence of the 


dove is to be eſtabliſhed by the wiſdom of 


the ſerpent. To this end great care and 


aſſiduity muſt be exerted and obſerved in 
the culture of the minds of youth: early 
principles of virtue and religion muſt be 


ſtrongly inculcated and inſtilled into them; 


authority muſt be joined to care and inſtruc- 


tion; our duty muſt be enforced, as well 


as taught, and diſcipline muſt perfect in- 
ſtruction. The neceſſity of education is 


never 
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weans us from our natural impetuoſity, and, 


2 mould, corrects· our petulant humours, 


The Jews, though they enjoyed the advan- 
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never more plainly ſeen, than in the be- 
Haviour of thoſe who unhappily want it: 
in ſhort, it is that which poliſhes our rude, 
unformed nature, ſmooths our rugged dif- 
pofitions, and makes our crooked tempers 
ſtrait, checks the wild eruptions of youth, 


as it were, new caſts us in a gentler and ſoft- 


ſtifles the tumults and diforders of the brute 
within us, and diſciplines ls into humanity, 


I proceed, ſecondly, to ſhew how theſe 
advantages may molt effectually be obtained, 
by confidering the uſefulneſs of public edu- 
cation. If we look into hiſtory, we ſhall 
find that all civilized nations have made 
public proviſion, and eſtabliſhed public ſe- 
minaries for the education of ſuch as were 
to be employed in offices civil, or ſacred. 


tage 
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tage of immediate infpiration, yet had their 


ſchools of the Prophets, where the youth 


were inſtructed in the principles of religion, 


and by a virtuous and liberal education both 
qualified to diſcharge the ordinary functions 
of the miniſtry, and alſo better diſpoſed to 
receive the extraordinary gifts of prophecy 


and miracles. From the ſhort and ſcattered 
accounts we have of theſe Schools, or Col- 


leges, of Prophets, thus much may be col- 
lected, that they were places of public edu- 
cation; that the moſt eminent of the Pro- 
phets preſided over them, and inſtructed the 
youth there, who were called the Sons, or 
Diſciples, of the Prophets; that they were 
educated in the ſtudy of true religion, and 
uſeful learning, and employed' in religious 
exerciſes; that they lived together i in ſocie- 


ties ſubject to authority and ſtated rules of 


government. Several wiſe ſtates amongſt 
the nene too thought it not proper to 
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entruft a matter of ſuch public coneernment, 
as the education of youth, to the care | 
ill Judging and over-indulgent Parents ; 
the negligence of the father, added to the 
fondneſs of the mother; would tend rather 
to render them untractable and diſobedient, 
than pliable to diſcipline and order, their 
partiality would palliate their failings' and: 
vices, and exaggerate their merit and virtues. 
To prevent ſuch evils, the government judg- 
ed it proper to commit their education to 
public maſters, men of abilities and integri- 
ty, not blinded" by fondneſs” to neglect, or 
partiality to indulge ;: men, who would care- 
fully ſuperintend their education, and have 
a watchful eye over their morals; under 
whom they might receive early | unpreſfions: 
of virtue, and become qualified ſor their 
reſpective deſtinations by heing initiated be- 
times in uſeful learning, and valuable arts. 
And thus the youth were, by the care and 


prudence 
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daes of the government, qualified to fill 
the moſt important offices in civil life. In 
ſhort, there never was any civilized nation, 
whoſe rulers have not by their munificence 
founded, and by their authority ſupported 
and encouraged ſeminaries of public edu- 
cation. In theſe. later ages none have 
more eminently diſtinguiſhed, themſelves by 
their attention to ſuch uſeful eſtabliſhments, 
than the Proteſtant! Princes of the liouſe of 
Tupoa, particularly the illuſtrious Queen 
Elizabeth, the day of whoſe auſpicious ac- 


ceſſion to the throne of England we are now, 


by the will of a pious Benefactor, aſſembled 
here: to commemorate: and no doubt, im 
preſſed with 4 juſt. | ſenſe of the many in- 
valuable bleſſings, both civil and religious, 
derived to us from her excellent adminiſtra- 
tion, he was willing, on this ſtated day, to 
call them forth to our remembrance, and fix 
dem in our hearts by an | anniverſary ſolem- 
nity. 
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nity. This is the day which the Lord 
« hath made, we will rejoice and be glad 
« in it;“ a day auſpicious to this favoured 


Ille; as then this country felt the full com- 


pletion of the grand work ſo happily begun by 
her royal and pious Brother. Then our Fore- 
fathers gloriouſly delivered themſelves from 
the iron ſhackles of ignorance, ſuperſtition, 
and error, under which this land had groan- 
ed for ſo many ages, and emerged at once 
into light, wiſdom, and truth; and we 
their ſons ſtill feel the beneficial influence 
of that deliverance from captivity, 'in the 
full enjoyment of the pure word of the 
Goſpel ; which, if we make it the rule of 
our actions, will be“ a light to our feet, 
“and a lantern to our paths,” and will 
certainly lead us all to the land of everlaſt- 
ing life, and to the manſions of eternal bliſs 
and glory. Highly does it become us, and all 
Britons, to commemorate the day, on which, 


by 
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by the divine Providence, Elizabeth mounts 
ed the throne of this kingdom; a Princeſs, 
whoſe great talents were uniformly and in- 
variably directed to the welfare of her peo- 
ple; who had no views, but to promote 
their intereſt; no glory, but in their pro- 
ſperity. *Tis to her chiefly (as the inſtru- 
ment of Heaven) that we are indebted for 
the ineſtimable bleſſing of religious liberty, 
which we now enjoy; under her wiſe ad- 
miniſtration (pardon the repetition) the rage 
of bigotry and ſuperſtition was reſtrained, 
and true religion (which had long, alas! 
too long, been obſcured: and disfigured by 
the vileſt ſuperſtition) reſtored to its primi- 
tive and original luſtre and beauty ; polite 
literature revived, and was promoted by her. 
example, and rewarded by her munificence. 
Intimately acquainted with the value of 
learning, virtue, and religion, ſhe was moſt 
bountiful in erecting, and moſt zealous in 
E befriending, 


wh ("4 1 
befriending, ſeminaries ſacred to theſe uſes, 
whoſe good effects were diffuſed far and 
wide, and extend themſelves not only to the 
preſent age, but will have a beneficial influ- 


ence on ſucceeding AR 


13 as the eſtabliſhment of A" 
places of education is, yet there are not 
wanting men, Who from a; fondneſs for in- 
novation, and an averſion to the eſtabliſhed 
uſages, take pleaſure in decrying the com- 
mon methods of inſtruction, and repreſent 
Schools and Univerſities as abounding with 
innumerable defects. Defects, tis true, they 
have, and like all other human eſtabliſh- 
ments, they Are attended with inconveni- 
encies; but this does not diſprove their ge- 
neral utility. But the ſubject is too diffuſe 
for a diſcourſe of this nature; I therefore 
only obſerve, that the adyocates for private 
education ſeem wholly t to forget, or wilfully 

0 
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to omit mentioning, the inconveniencies at- 
tending private tuition; they ſeem to think, 
that Parents and private Tutors are capable 
neither of folly, nor vice. Thus, by omit- 
ting to enumerate the evils on their own 
fide of the queſtion, and aggravating the in- 
conveniencies on the other, they deceive the 
unwary, who are, fond of novelty, and can 
more eaſily ſee ſuch imperfections as experi- 
ence has diſcovered, than they can foreſee. 
the evils, with which a new ſcheme will be 
attended. | 


+. 
r 


Let us not therefore amuſe ourſelves with 
imaginary ideas of perfection not to be at- 
tained, but let us conſider things as they are in 
fact; and the advantage will be found alto- 
gether on the ſide of public education. There 
is wanting in the private ſcheme that great 
ſpur to induſtry, emulation; a ſtrong paſ- 


ſion at all times, but more eſpecially i in our 
tender 


— — — 
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tender years. To ſee diligence encouraged 
in others, examples of ingenuity, and in- 
duſtry before us, our equals contending, and 
our inferiors puſhing' forward towards us; 
this by ſtimulating our pride (if we have a 
ſpark of generous ambition in our breaſts) 
rouzes our invention, and quickens our ap- 
plication, and makes us out-do ourſelves, 
whilſt we ſtrive to excel others. Thus in- 
duſtry is neceſſary to preſerve us from fink! 
ing in our rank; and the mind of youth is 
endued with ſuch ſenſibility, that degrada- | 
tion viſibly and deeply affects the heart; 
and what a mind could ſuſtain in private, it 
cannot ſupport in public, in the eye of aſſo- 
ciates. There is farther advantage attend- 
ing a public education; by converſing with 
companions in the ſame line of ſtudy we 
help and improve one another, we enjoy 
the benefit of others labor, as well as our 
own; and, more than this, we read human 

"NW nature 
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nature free and undiſguiſed in youth; we 
are trained to love virtue betimes and to 
deteſt vice, to guard againſt the one, and 
cultivate the other ; and are fitted for manly 
11 155 on the larger theatre of the world. 


In my dſnourſe have mentioned only 
ſuch advantages, as public places of educa- 


tion muſt neceſſarily have above all private 


methods of inſtruction; the fame improve- 


ments cannot be expected in a private plan, 


where it is impoſſible to have )either the 
ſame means, or the ſame motives to profici- 
ency. Here I drop the argument; and 


proceed, thirdly, to prove the neceſſity of a 


learned education, for thoſe in particular, 
who are to be employed in the work of the 
an in proven the 1 of Chriſt. 


We * heals. 1 the Ginn 


of the great Apoſtle on this point: inſtruc- 


F tion, 
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tion, example, and early knowledge of the 
Scriptures are urged by him to Timothy, as 
valuable advantages, and powerful induce- 
ments to perſeverance ; he approves their 
influence, and upon this footing, eſtabliſhes 
the conduct of his Diſciple. The Apoſtle 
himſelf has acquainted us, that he was edu- 
cated at Jeruſalem, the Athens of the Jews, 
in one of the moſt celebrated: Schools; un- 
der one of the moſt eminent Doctors of the 
law, and fully inſtructed in the knowledge 
of the Jewiſh religion, in the cuſtoms and 
traditions of the Fathers, and in the moſt 
perfect manner of interpreting the law. If 
religion then might receive aſſiſtance from 
learning, even in thoſe ages when inſpiration 
prevailed, there muſt be in the preſent 
times much greater occaſion for this aſſiſt- 
ance, when the miraculous power is gone 
from us, and difficulties in religious matters 
are increaſed. The 1 of divine 

truths, 
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learned by inſtruction, and attained by in- 


duſtry. The Apoſtles and firſt miniſters of 


the Goſpel had no need to ſtudy or preme- 
ditate, but they ſpake as the ſpirit gave 


them utterance 3 but now that that gift is 


withdrawn from men, the preſent miniſters 
of the new Teſtament myſt ſtudy with at- 
tention, muſt © ſearch the Scriptures Is 
muſt ſeek. out knowledge with pains, that 


they may impart it with profit to the hear- 


ers. It will appear indeed, from a ſurvey of 
the paſtoral office, and the ſeveral branches 


of duty it comprehends, that it muſt be no 


light preparation, which will qualify men 


for, nor a ſmall degree of aſſiduity, that 


will enable them to go through, a proper 


and effectual diſcharge of it; ſo as they may 
give an account of the “ faith that is in 
Li them,” ſo as they may be able to inſtruct. 
the ignorant, confirm the doubtful, correct 


the 


truths, as well as others, is now to be 
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the erroneous, reclaim ks vicious, convince 


the gainſayers, and eſtabliſh the e 


believer. 


To bade theſe deſirable ends, it will 
be neceſſary in theſe days of error and infi- 
delity to have frequent recourſe to, and a 
due acquaintance with, thoſe ſacred writ- 
ings, which are, the gracious Charter of all 
our Chriſtian privileges. To underſtand the 
duties, doctrines, promiſes, and motives 
which they contain, to inculcate and recom- 
mend them with advantage to the hearer, 
will be wanted the ſubſidiary helps of hu- 
man learning; ſome knowledge of ſacred 
and profane antiquity ; of the original lan- 
guages, in which thoſe books are written ; 
ſome inſight into the tempers and paſſions of 
men, into the uſage and cuſtoms. of paſt 
ages, as well as of the prevailing habits of 


the age in which we live; ſome {kill in the 
arts 
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arts 'of reaſoning and compoſition, of elo- 
quence and perſuaſion. Theſe, and more 
than theſe, requiſites will be occaſionally % 
proper to be made uſe of, and muſt there 
fore in ſome meaſure be attained, before a 
man can become an able miniſter of the 
new teſtament. Such are the fruits and 
effects of a virtuous and liberal education; 
ſuch the influence it bas upon every part of 
ſocial and civil life; ſuch its tendency to 
render us good men, good ſubjects, and uſe- 


ful members of the commonwealth. 


I ſhall avail myſelf of the preſent oppor- 
tunity of making juſt and grateful mention 
of the place of my education, and of many 
others, who have been fed with the pleaſant 
milk of learning and knowledge within the 
boſom. of the neighbouring venerable walls. 
It gives me pleaſure to deliver my heart 


from the burthen of gratitude under which 
. G it 
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it labours. Enjoying the exquiſite ſenſa- 
tions in my own breaſt, I am ſolicitous to 


excite them in the boſoms of all thoſe who 


ate now preſent, and nurtured and educated 


by this moſt excellent foundation; that in- 


ſpired \ with the ſame ſentiments, and feeling 
the ſame ſenſations, they may be animated 
with me to pay the ſame homage of praiſe 
and thanks, which is indiſpenſably due from 
us, in the firſt place, to Almighty God, 
from whom every good and perfect gift 
cometh down, and who inſpires the hearts 
of men with the generous ſentiments of 
charity and beneficence : next, let us pay 
our tribute of gratitude and acknowledge- 
ment to the memory of our Founders and 
Benefactors, for erecting and endowing this 
our School: to our maſters, for their un- 
wearied pains and diligence in forming the 
manners, poliſhing the nature, and cul- 


; tivating the minds of thoſe committed to 


their 
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their charge: and laſtly, to thoſe great Sup- 
porters and Encouragers of our School, the 
honourable body of Governors, whom not, 
to mention in this place with all due regard 
and reſpect would be to incur the cenſure of 
ingratitude, With ſo much honor to them- 
ſelves, and benefit to the foundation, have 
they. diſcharged the truſt repoſed in them, 
and fo fully have they anſwered the expecta- 
tion conceived of them, that, next under 
God, to them we owe the continuance of 
the Aouriſhing ſtate and condition of the 
School. May the Almighty ſtill protect the 
work of their hands, and give ſucceſs to 
their unwearied exertions; may all thoſe, 
whoſe hearts. are ſo generouſly inclined, 

meet (as ſurely they muſt) with the applauſe 
of all worthy men here, and with that ex- 
ceeding great reward, which God (who is 


not unrighteous to forget their labor of love) 


will beſtow upon the compaſſionate and 
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good; and finally, let all the people lift up 
their voice with one accord, and ſay, * the 
Lord proſper you, we wiſh you good luck 
ce in the name of the Lord.” Amen. 
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THE END. 
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